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high expense involved amounting to ^1,000 a week.
In a letter to Pepys he writes of the great difficulties
he has to encounter, and declares that while he has
neither been sluggish nor indiligent he cannot work
miracles. He tells Sir G. Carteret of 5,000 prisoners
dying for want of bread and "this barbarous ex-
posure must needs redound to the King's great
dishonour."* In a letter to Sir William Coventry
he gives a terrible picture of the plight in which he
finds himself. "Our prisoners/3 he writes ("who with
open arms, as I am credibly informed by eye
witnesses, embraced our men instead of lifting up
their hands against them), beg at us, as a mercy,, to
knock them on the head; for we have no bread to
relieve the dying creatures." He was perplexed when
nearly 3,000 prisoners were suddenly sent to him
when he had no room for them. His project of the
establishment of an Infirmary he said "would save
thousands to His Majesty," and be far better than
dispersing the wounded into private houses, "where
many more chirurgeons and attendants were neces-
sary and the people tempted to debauchery." The
King concurred, Pepys "mightily approved" of the
scheme, and it was agreed to by the Admiralty, but
was apparently too costly to carry out.
He went his rounds from Gravesend to Maidstone,
Rochester and Chatham. In addition to food he had
to provide clothes and fuel, and he received a grant
from the French Ambassador. Touring in 1666 with
his son, his chariot overturned on Bcxley Hill, arid he
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